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Notices. 


Tue Optical Magic Lantern Journal and Photographic 
Enlarger is issued on the 1st of every month, price One 
Penny, and may be obtained from all Newsvendors, 
Railway News Stalls, Photographic Dealers, or from 
the Publishers, at the following rates, post free :— 


United States. 


12 months 60 cents. 


Advertisements (Scale of Charges), displayed :— 
£ 


s. d. 
Front and back pages, by arrangement. 
Ordinary page (whole).. “e 0 0 
sa » (hal ji 
ad » (quarter) 
» (eighth) ws 10 
per linchincolumn.. 6 0 
0 


Special quotations for a series. 
Excuancse Column, General Wants, &c. (not Trade) — 


First 20 words, 6d.; and for every 3 additlonal 
words, ld. 


ADVERTISEMENTS must reach the office not later 
than the 24th of each month. All cheques and postal 
orders to be made payable to Taylor Brothers. 


EbiTorRIAL communications must be addressed, J. 
Hay Taytor. Advertisements and business communi- 


cations to Taylor Brothers, 56, Chancery Lane, 
London, W.C. . 


American Agents :—The International News Co., 83 
and 85, Duane Sireet, New York City. 


NOTICE. 


Many CorRESPONDENTS STILL FORWARD THEIR COMMUNICA- 
TIONS TO THE Oxtp Appress. WILL THEY PLEASE NOTE 
THAT Our ADDRESS IS 
56 CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, W.C. 


Notes. 


A CORRESPONDENT in Queensland, who had been 
ordering goods advertised in our columns, 
writes :—‘‘ Customs duty here is killing, 25 per 
cent. on all lantern goods.” 

* * 
On page 89 of this issue appears the first 
part of a short story (the actual experience of 
the writer) which can easily be illustrated by the 
hand camera lanternist. Suitable views may 
be obtained in*almost every locality; it is sug- 
gested that the places where the numbers will 
be found will perhaps be the part best suited for 
the illustrations. Our correspondent in a note 
states that he has given the outline only of the 
incidents which can be elaborated by the enter- 
tainer himself, and for temperance purposes 
the hero, Fred Angel, might be represented 
as a friend of the temperance cause. A slight 
dramatic interest will be noticed in most of the 
paragraphs. 

* 
Messrs. Apmitr and Naunton, of Shrews- 
bury, have issued a neat list of the most inter- 
esting views to be obtained in their town. They 
embrace the subjects in three routes, give a 
short description of each, and also state which 
hour of the day is most suitable for obtaining 
a good photograph of each particular view. 


reference to the article Lantern 
Service’? on another page, Mr. F. J. Balson 
(the writer) states, that if any reader wishes to 
know anything further connected with the same 
he will be pleased to send to anyone enclosing a 
stamped envelope. Letters sent care of our 


office will at once be forwarded to Mr. Balson. 
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Evectric Fountains form a prominent display | 


at the Chicago Exhibition. One is in the form 
of an allegorical group representing Columbus’ 
ship, sea horses and other figures. The illumina- 
tion is obtained from 38 are lamps of 100 
amperes each, the controlling levers being placed 
beneath the pools; foliage is so arranged that 
the jets are completely hidden. 


We learn of the explosion of a gas tank used at 
a theatre in the Hast End of London, in con- 
nection with the limelight, by which two men 
were injured to such an extent that they had to 
be conveyed at once to the hospital. 


a's 


ExtTENSIVE alterations have lately ‘been made 
in the factory departments of Messrs. Mawson 
& Swan of Newcastle-on-Tyne. The new 
buildings are completed and in working order, 
and new engines and electrical plant have been 
laid down. Compared to the available working 
space of this time last year, this firm have more 
than doubled it. Special facilities are afforded 
for the careful testing of the well-known Mawson 


- plates, the excellence of which are well-known to 


our readers. © 
se 


Tue Central Photographic Club, with head- 
quarters at Fleet Lane, E.C., will be opened 
next month. No entrance fee will be charged 
for the first 500 members. The subscription 
for town members is 2ls. per annum, and 
country members 10s.6d. The Hon. Treasurer 
is Mr. John Howson, Brockenhurst, Ilford, E., 
to whom the guineas and half-guineas should 
be forwarded. 


* 


An exhibition of photographs to be called the 
Photographie Salon is to be held at the Dudley 
Gallery, Piccadilly, W., from October 9th to 
November llth. It is the intention to hold 
this exhibition annually. 


* + 


Mr. W. D. WELForRD, in a paper recently given 
at the London and Provincial Photographic 
Association, claimed for the hand camera the 
following points :—It had brought about (1) In- 
creasing speed of plates. (2) [Improvement in 
apparatus generally. (3) Greater attention to 
small work. (4) An increase in the number of 
photographers. (5) Naturalness of posing. 
(6) Facilities for illustrating journalism and the 
study of lifeand character. (7) Improvement in 
mental and physical action. 


Saturators. 


SincE we published our opinion as to the 
safety of certain saturators for lantern purposes, 
we have received letters from many readers 
who were undecided as to whether they would 
adopt that means of illumination, and also from 
persons who had been in the habit of employing 
a saturator, either of a commercial form, or of 
a style invented by themselves. From the 
general tone of the letters received, we venture 
to say that the coming lantern season will see [§ 
saturators used by people who a short timeago FJ 
looked upon them much in the same way as 
one looks upon an infernal machine. 

The number of users of single lanterns 
exceeds by many times the users of bi-unial 
and triple lanterns, and it is to the first-named 
that we have to look to bring about the 
more general introduction of the saturator, 
which, when properly constructed and in com- 
petent hands, produces a mode of illumination 
which we may say is absolutely safe. 

Much has been written and said against the 
use of saturators, but it is not impossible that 
in many cases the writers have been reiterating 
the opinions of those who could not make a 
success of it, either from imperfect construction 
of the apparatus, or for want of knowledge upon 
its manipulation. 

Some time ago, when in conversation with an 
operator who had accepted a situation to oper- §f 
ate a lantern with which the saturator was . 
attached, he told us about the state of his mind 
during the exhibition. To use his own words, 
he had ‘‘ never used such an apparatus before, 
and was in continual fear of a blow-up.” We 
quickly learned that he knew nothing about the 
saturating principle, and that his success on the 
evening mentioned was largely a matter of 
chanze. When we asked him why he was in 
fear of a blow-up, and as to the causes relative 
thereto, he could merely say that he had read 
about them being dangerous, but could say 
nothing further. | 

We are of the opinion that some who have 
condemned saturators have never had the i 
courage to try them. Several parties have i 
informed us that they have employed with 
great success saturators of their own con- (@ 
struction ; if they will send their apparatus to 9% 
us for a few days we shall be pleased to try @ 
them and give particulars to onr readers. We @ 
are informed by a leading cycle manufacturer 
that he has, during some years past, made 9 
twenty-five different models of saturators for 9% 
his own use. We hope to be able, at no dis- 7% 
tant date, to give particulars of that which this | 


| gentleman considers his most effective style. 
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Since the publication of our last issue we 
have received for trial a saturator made by 
Mr. J. Clifton, of Retford, of which the following 
is a description:—The apparatus is entirely 
home-made, and the maker had used such 
materials and fittings as lanternists usually 
have at hand. 


E 


A 
Fig. 1. 


The saturating reservoir A (Figs. 1 and 2) 
is made of stout brass sheeting soldered at the 
seams. The oxygen supply is attached at B, 
which sub-divides at the two taps C and D, one 


Fig. 2. 


controlling the amount of saturated oxygen’ 
and the other the direct supply of oxygen which 
it is desirable to give to the nipple E. The 
distance of the lime from E is adjusted by the 
clamping screw F. When benzoline (which 
the inventor employs) is used in this apparatus 
it is desirable to burn the small lamp G fora 
time. 

The benzoline, ether, or other factor, is 
poured in at H by taking A off its stand and 
undoing the clamping screw I, and inverting 
he apparatus. 

The internal arrange- 


yer » ment will be seen at 
ats | Fig. 8, A being the 

| A saturator, D the oxygen 

J} inlet, and E the exit of 
i? — saturated gas to nipple ; 


HC) each shelf or ledge con- 

Fig. 3. tains suitable packing, 

which is saturated at H. This apparatus works 
well, 


The House that Jack Built. 


With reference to the parody in last issue, 
p. 79, the following is said to be one of the 
pleasantest satires on the prevalent literary sin 
of pedantry. It snueerel some years ago in 
the New Orleans Picayune. A. WARREN. 


Behold the mansion reared by deedal Jack ! 


See the malt stored in many a plethoric sack, 
In the proud cirque of Ivan’s bivouac. 

Mark how the rat’s felonious fangs invade 
The golden stores in John’s pavilion laid, 


Anon with velvet foot and Tarquin strides, 
Subtle Grimalkin to his quarry glides. 
Grimalkin grim, that slew the fierce rodent, 
Whose tooth insidious Johan's sackcloth rent! 


Lo! now the deep-mouthed canine foe’s assault, 
That vexed the avenger of the stolen malt 
Stored in the hallowed precincts of that hall 
That rose complete at Jack’s creative call. 


Here stalks the impetuous cow with crumpled horn, 
Whereon the exacerbating hound was torn, 

Who bayed the feline slaughter beast that slew 

The rat predaceous, whose keen fangs ran through 
The textile fibres that involved the grain 

That lay in Han’s inviolate domain. 


Here walks the forlorn damsel, crowned with rue, 
Lactiferous spoils from vaccine dugs who drew 

Of that corniculate beast, whose tortuous horn 
Tossed to the clouds, in fierce vindictive scorn, 

The baying hound, whose braggart bark and stir 
Arched the lithed spine, and reared the indignant fur 
Of puss, that with verminicidal claw 

Struck the weird rat, in whose insatiate maw 

Lay reeking malt that erst in Juan’s courts we saw. 


Robed in senescent garb that seems in sooth 
Too long a prey to Chronos’ iron tooth, 
Behold the man, whose amorous lips incline, 
Full with young Eros’ osculative sign, 

To the lorn maiden, whose lact-albic hands 
Drew albu-lactic wealth from lacteal glands 
Of that immortal bovine, by whose horn 
Distort to realms ethereal was borne 

The beast catulean, vexer of that sly 
Ulysses quadrupedal, who made die 

The old mordaceous rat that dared devour 
Antecedaneous ale in John’s domestic bower. 


Lo, here, with hirsute honours doffed, succinct 
Of saponaceous locks, the priest who linked 

In Hymen’s golden bands the man unthrift, 
Whose means exiguous stared from many a rift. 
Even as he kissed the virgin all forlorn, 


Who milked the cow with implicated horn, 


Who in fierce wrath the canine torturer skied, 

That dared to vex the insidious muricide, 

Who let auroral effluence through the pelt 
Of that sly rat that robbed the palace Jack had built. 


The loud cantankerous Shanghae comes at last, 

Whose shouts aroused the shorn ecclesiast, 

Who sealed the vows of Hyntn’s sacrament 

To him who, robed in garments indigent, 

Exosculates the damsel lachrymose, 

The emulgator of the horned brute morose, 

That tossed the dog, that worried the cat, that kilt 

The rat, that ate the malt, that lay in the house that 
Jack built, 
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Hand-Cameras for obtaining 
Slides for the Lantern. 


Facile” .. March 1st,’90 | No. Bonanza” .. July Iist,’91 
No.1‘*Giah” .. ..May Ist, ,, | ,, 15 “Repeater” .. Aug. Ist, ,, 
» 2** Quadrant”’.. June Ist, ,, »» 16 “ Marvel” Sept. lst, , 
» 3“Eclipse” -.. duly Ist, , | ,,17“Talmer”  .. Oct. ist, ,, 
» 4“Eureka” .. Aug. Ist, ,, | ,, 18 “ The Omnigraph ” 
» 6 “Optimus” .. Oct. Ist, ,, | ,, 19 Ubique” .. May Ist,’92 
» 7 “* The Griffin” Nov. Ist, ,, | ,, 20 “ Daylight Kodak ”’ 
» 8‘*TheSwinden” Dec. Ist, ,, June lst, ,, 
» 9*Collins” .. Feb. Ist,’91)| ,, 21 “ The Radial”.. July Ist, ,, 
» 10“ Kodak" .. Mar. Ist, ,, »» 22 The Surprise ” Aug. Ist, ,, 
» il“ Guinea” .. April Ist, ,, 20 “ Perfect ” Sept. lst, ,, 
» 12 “* Vanneck” .. May Ist, ,, “*Frena”.. .. 186, 
» 13 “Chadwick” .. June Ist, ,, | ,, 25‘‘Meteor”.. .. May Ilst,’93 


Hand Cameras, &c. 
No. 26. ARCHER. 


THE “ Archer ” is a combined stand and hand 
camera. Used closed up as a hand camera it 
measures 9 by 64 by 63 inches. This camera 
contains a number of valuable features which 
permit of its being used for any sort of work. 

When used on a stand, the front is capable 
of extending 12 inches, which enables a lens of 
long focus to be employed. It has a rising and 
swing front, the back swings from centre, and 
can be reversed so that the plates can be placed 
either in a horizontal or an upright position. 

The plates or films are contained in 3 double 
dark slides which are packed in an ingenious 
manner inside of the camera. The shutter is a 
Thornton Pickard one and can be used for time 
or instantaneous exposures; this works im- 
mediately behind the lens. . 


— 


CLOSED, READY FOR USE IN 
THE HAND. 


= 


When used as a hand camera (closed) there 


is sufficient room for focussing with lenses of 4 to_ 


6 inches focus. 
The apparatus is most complete in all details, 
and strongly made, 


Projection and Enlarging 
. Apparatus. 
By L. L. 


A LETTER appeared in the issue for March 
inquiring about particulars of an apparatus 
which could be used for projecting the ordinary 
size of lantern slides and yet answer for making 
enlargements from }-plate negatives. 

I do not know of such an apparatus being in 
the market, but I feel assured that if some 
manufacturer would take the matter up, an 
apparatus to answer this. purpose would meet 
with a ready sale, as so many hand cameras are 
now in use which carry }-plates. 

In making such apparatus, it must be con- 
structed on slightly different lines from the 
ordinary projecting lanterns which contain a 
4in. condenser, as the negative to be enlarged 
from is of a larger size and would not be 
illuminated with a condenser of this size. 

A condenser to illuminate a }-plate must be 
of such a diameter that if a }-plate were laid 
upon it, it would allow of a small portion of the 
condenser being seen beyond each corner of the 
plate. 

A diagonal line run from corner to corner of 
a 4-plate (34x44) will measure 54in., so that 
with a slight margin beyond this we require a 
condenser of 6in. diameter, so as to properly 
illuminate the negative. 

The stage for holding the negative or slide 
must be adjustable, for while the +-plate will 
require to be in close proximity to the conden- 
ser, the lantern slide being of smaller size would 
lose most of the rays of light in this position 
by reason of many of the rays escaping at the 
top, bottom, or sides. 

In order to overcome this, the stage holder 
must be capable of being moved forward to such 
a distance. that the whole of the cone of rays will 
be sent through the slide. The portion of the 
apparatus which carries the lens must also, for 
obvious reasons, be made adjustable. For slide 
projection, it matters little if a little extraneous 
light be allowed to escape at the stage, but for 
enlarging purposes where one is using a surface 
sensitive to light, matters are totally different, 
and it will be necessary to effectually stop the 
egress of light from the lantern or fittings. 

The portions of the apparatus required are a 
lantern, light, condenser, adjustable stage and 
adjustable front, with lenses all closed in to 
prevent the escaping of light, yet adjustable 
while closed up. The best means of connecting 
the parts mentioned is by what is termed a 
bellows front. 
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To almost any lantern a long base board can 
be fitted, extending at the front for convenience 
in packing, this can be hinged, so that when the 
stage and front are both placed as close to the 
condenser as possible (with lens removed), the 
hinged portion will fold up immediately in front 
of the part that carries the objective. 


Af F 


An apparatus of this style, open and closed, is 
shown in the diagram ; A being the lantern, B 
condenser, C stage for negative or slide, D front, 
E lens, F folding base with hinges at H. 

The stage and front are provided with a 
thumbscrew for racking in or out. As the 
opening on stage must be of sufficient-height to 
take a }-plate negative on end, it will be 
necessary to insert a strip of wood when pro- 
jecting lantern slides to raise them to the proper 
height, so as to be central to the cone of rays 
from the condenser. 


An Angel in Moleskin 
(A SHORT STORY FOR LANTERN ILLUSTRATIONS), 
By Jack O’ LANTERN. 


Ir was at the close of 1885 that I decided 
to go into business on my Own account as a 
watchmaker and jeweller, and having selected 
suitable premises in a district not a dozen miles 
N. of Charing Cross, was soon busily engaged 
in preparing for my day of opening, which was 
fixed for December 5th. 

(1.) The golden tints of Autumn, with their 
innumerable browns, their firelike crimsons, 
and their variegated greens, were everywhere to 
be seen when I selected my neighbourhood, 
which gave to it a beauty (at the time) that made 
the place enticing, but a beauty that soon faded 
as the days grew short. 

(2.) The winter set in early too, dread- 
fully severe, so that by the 5th, as the sailors 
say, “it was fairly under weigh.” Distress 
was dominant everywhere, the working poor 
with which the district was filled, were asking 
for warmth and for food, until the outlook was 
anything but encouraging. I could see the 
mistake I had made, when too late for retreat, 


so there was no help but to make the best of a 
bad job. The day arrived for me to take down 
my shutters. I emphasise my, for the fact that 
I had taken down other peoples’ shutters hun- 
dreds of times before. 
__ (3.) The general appearance of the estab- 
lishment is certainly inviting, I thought, while I 
paced up and down on 
the opposite side of 
the street for the ex- 
press purpose of criti- 
cising my own plate 
glass, and at the same 
time satisfying an 
appetite with a pipe 
of birdseye, I really 
longed for evening too, 
so anxious was I to 
admire that double 
illuminated dial which stood out so nobly over 
the facia. How far up the-hill will it be seen 
distinctly, I wondered, and will the people be 
able to check the time of their trains as they 
goin and out of the station at the other end 
of the road. I hadn’t finished my musings, when 
suddenly I noticed a lady entering the doorway. 
(4) ‘* By Jove,” said I to myself, ‘ my first 
customer ;” and in less time than I take to write . 
it, I was behind the counter to receive from fair 
hands—which I did very graciously—my first 
repair. When she had gone, I had picked up 
the brooch that had been left with me, talking 
with myself, said, “‘ This surely augurs well ; 
‘‘a Golden Horseshoe, the symbol of 
good luck,” and then went on conjecturing a 
novelty for Christmas, horse shoes on a sprig of 
mistletoe! How would it read, ‘‘The Xmas 
engagement brooch,” or ‘‘Good luck and a 
kiss.” While thinking it over, with my un- 
finished pipe, the door was gently opened, and 
as gently shut, by a man of the working type, 
dressed I presume in his Sunday best (5). I was 
struck with his appearance, which was above 
the ordinary type. He had an honest-looking 
face, sharp, bright eyes, that seemed to pierce 
you, an abundance of well-kept, dark brown 
hair, his cheeks were coloured with a freshness, 
like the blossom of apple trees in summer. 
His face wore a sad expression; however, that 
could not be accounted for. It was also 
apparent he was nervous and anxious. I took 
this in at a glance, as he laid his hat on a 
chair (6), and commenced diving to the bottom of 
an inside pocket, bringing out therefrom a 
newspaper packet, from which he took a silver 
watch, placed it in my hand very carefully, 
looked back at the doorway, as though fearing 
he was overlooked, turned again to me and 
said: ‘* Mister, look at it; fact is, I’m in 
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trouble, and can’t afford to have it done 
properly now, but just want you to make it 
tick for sixpence or ninepence, so as I can 
leave it with uncle, over the way, to help me 
along a bit; I shall bring it again in a few 
weeks, I promise you.” Strange business this, 
I thought; but there was a genuineness in his 
pleading that 1 could not resist. ‘‘ My friend,”’ 
said I, ‘‘ the fact of my setting it ticking won’t 
make it worth any more to uncle, as you call 
him.” But my customer thought otherwise, so 
I promised to do what I could if he would call 
back in half-an-hour. “ What name, sir, 
please ?’’ I asked, with a business air. ‘‘ Name? 
you don’t want any name for a thing like that. 
Everybody knows me,” he continued, “I live 
at the back here, in fact, our garden walls 
touch,” and he was gone. ‘Garden walls 
touch? ” do they, I thought to myself. He 
returned long before I was ready, so had to 
wait my pleasure. ’ 

After a few moments he said, ‘‘ Don’t be 
longer than you can help, Mister. I promised 
the wife to be sharp back, and she'll be 
fidgety.” (7.) I did not reply, but casually 
saw a handkerchief go to his eyes as he laid a 
stress on fidgety. 

I thought, while putting the movement 
back into its case, of hungry children at the 
back of my house. Expressing his gratitude 
ere he went, and again assuring me of his 
intention of seeing me again shortly, left 
with a ‘‘Good day, mister, and I wish you 
luck.” I followed him to the door, and saw 
him enter the shop with the golden sign. 


(8) In a few minutes he re-appeared, and, 
turning up his coat collar, as though he meant 
business, for by this time the snow was falling 
fast, and set off in a trot, but in the contrary 
direction to home, at any rate, if that home 
lay at the back. I watched him as far as the 
eye could see, and returned inside shivering 
with the cold. “I wonder who'll be next?’ I 
said to myself, as I left the shop to take a cur- 
sory glance at the property, where the garden 
walls touch, and with which I was not over 
charmed. 

(9) Later in the day I was again puzzled at 
the entrance of an inspector, and sergeant of 
police, who were polite enough to shake off as 
much snow as they conveniently could before 
stepping on the mat. 

‘* Rough weather, sir,’’ said the leader, wiping 
a moustache that showed evidence of much 
training. ‘‘ Shall have a bad night, too—see if 
we don’t.’’ ‘‘ There’s every appearance oi it,” I 
returned. ‘‘ Lived in the district long, sir?”’ 
he enquired. “But a few days,’ I said. 
“Thought not,” broke in XL 310, who now 


spoke for the first time, ‘‘ or you would’t have 
picked out this particular shop to have started 
in, among the many that are empty round 
about.”’ ‘* What’s the matter with it?” I 
exclaimed. ‘‘ Nothing particular the matter, 
sir, only for one in your line of business, the 
people at the back are not the most desirable 
of neighbours. In fact,’ he continued,‘ we con- 
sidered it our duty to call and put you on your 
guard against a family of the vilest criminals 
God ever put breath in. Not that I fear they’ll 
trouble you, for you’re a little too near, for 
when they’re out on business, you know, they 
go farther a-field: but it would be advisable to 
well secure your place, for, considering your 
garden’s meet, the temptation, you know, might 
be too much, and,”’ he went on,‘‘ the old man and 
Bill are away for another twelve months, so 
they can’t harm you, for | suppose we never 
had more trouble with any man living than 
with Bill Jawkins, though his brother George is 
nearly as bad, and he’s only been home a week.” 
Whether I had turned white or red I know not. 
I could feel a cold something tricking down my 
back, as my thoughts turned to my earlier 
visitor, and his watch. What should I do? 
Perhaps I ought to state what happened. For 
had they not been good enough to help and pro- 
tect me, it was only fair I should do what I 
could to help them. 

‘‘ Their name, you say, is Jawkins? ” I asked. 
‘‘ Aye, Jawkinsis their proper name, tho’ one 
time they had a dozen, ‘‘ but they now find, that 
part of their business played out, as they're too 
well known to us. But you need not be 
frightened, sir. I shall instruct my men to 
point them out to you as they see them, that 
you may make their acquaintance,’ he added, 
smilingly. ‘* We'll see you again in the week. 
Good day.’’ And they were gone. 

(To be continued.) 


——-:0!: 


Coins as Weights. 


By R. J. R. 


It often happens that when about to weigh out 
certain quantities for making solutions, or for 
other purposes, one happens to be at a loss for 
suitable weights. 
change in their pockets need be at no loss if 
they will keep the following in mind ;— 


10/- gold ... . weighs 4 oz. 

5/- 1 

or 3 penny pieces 


These weights although not absolutely 
correct, are fairly accurate. | 


Those who keep a little 
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How to Make Mats for Slides. 


By R. Humpurey. 
THROUGH the purchase of a lantern by a friend 


the lantern slide craze reached my house early 
in the winter. I soon found that the mats on 


the market were not always of the desired shape_ 


I soon 
gave up the use of knives and shears as the | 


or size. So I tried to make these also. 
forms resulting were too un- 
even. Then I came across 
elaborate instructions howto 
make dies out of clockspring 
filed to a cutting edge and 
fastened to pieces of wood, 
of the desired shape. These 
proved unsatisfactory also as 
taking too much time to 
make and as being difficult 
to use so as to get good 
results. So I threw what I 
had made in the stove and— 


wondering why I had not 


thought of it before— turned 
tomy scroll saw. Fastening 
a number of pieces of black 
paper between two pieces of 
thin wood, I marked out on 
the wood with a pencil the 
shape of the desired opening and sawed to my 
lines. In this way I obtained a number of 
perfectly true and cleanly cut mats, and now I 
make all my mats this way. 

The moral of which is: If you cannot buy 
mats of the shape or size you want, or if your 
present methods fail to give satisfactory results, 
get a few old cigar boxes and a few sheets of 
needle paper and try what you can do with the 
scroll saw.— Photo-American. 


New Apparatus. 


STEWARD’s NEw Provection Lantern.—This 
new apparatus, which was explained at a recent 
meeting of the Lantern Society, possesses many 
points of interest. It can be used either. for 
slides or objects placed in a vertical or 
horizontal position by a slight interchange of 
certain parts. The condenser (triple) is so 
mounted that either lens can be removed at will 
by sliding it out from the side. For horizontal 
work the front portion of the condenser is 
removed and placed in a receptacle at top of 
lantern, and a mirror so placed that the rays of 
light are conducted to it, the lens being 
supported upon an upright screwed into the top 
of lantern body, and upon which the lens holder 
can slide up or down for focussing, whilst a 
mirror at top projects the rays forward. 


The condensers are 
; such that when all three 
are used it is suitable for 
a lens of short focus, and 
when the front portion 
is removed it answers 
either for horizontal at- 
tachment or for lenses of 
long focus. The same 
lens can be employed 


— 
{| 


either in the front of the lantern or on the 
upright arm. The bellows portion can be 
lifted completely from its place should an open 
front be required. As will be seen, the uprights 
can be made to travel on the base by means of 
the thumb-screws shown at side. In front of 
the condenser is an experimental stage, which 
can be raised, lowered, or removed in any dir- 
ection required. The body of the lantetn can be 
raised at the back for illuminating fluids, and 
the front containing the objective can be moved 
up, down, or sideways. It would be a difficult 
task to devise a more complete form of lantern 
than this one, which can be used for every 
requirement, 


——:0: 
Watson’s Jet ATTACHMENT.—Three months 
ago we mentioned that Messrs. Watson & Son, 
High Holborn, were about to introduce an 
attachment whereby a jet could be at once 
raised, lowered or moved sideways from behind 
the lantern. We are now enabled to give an 
illustration of the apparatus. On the back of 
the lantern is screwed the rack and pinion 
(Fig. 1). The rack is formed by the thread of 
a screw cut on the upright; this ensures the 
rack engaging with the pinion however much 
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the upright may be turned or 
twisted on one side. The thumb- 
screw controlling the pinion is 
he, the longer one shown in the 
iO... illustration, while the shorter 
fee) firmly clamps the upright after 
Fig. 2. it has been placed. in position. 
Upon the top of the upright is attached a runner 
and clamping screw, a section of which is shown 
at Fig. 2, which securely holds the tubes of the 
jet. Fig. 3 shows the jet and attachment 
fitted, The light is adjusted to the correct 
distance from the condenser by undoing the 
thumb-screw (Fig. 2) and sliding the jet to or 
from, when a slight turn will clamp it. The 


Fig. 1. 
The necessary height is imparted by the rack 
and pinion (Fig. 1), and the formation of the 
rack on the upright allows of it being moved 
sideways until properly centred with the con- 
denser, when it is clamped firmly in position by 
a turn of the shorter thumb-screw (Fig. 1). 


1 


Fig. 38. 

This attachment, which was used on the lantern 
at the late Crystal Palace lantern lectures 
(Photographic Exhibition), can be fitted to any 
lantern and presents a neat appearance, and 
will be found to fill its mission as a ready 
means of centreing the light. 


The Royal Institution. 


_CotourED Magic Lanterns. 


NorHinG could have been farther from the mind 
of the lecturer who gave the particulars respect- 
ing pigments about to be stated, than the idea 
that his revelations would ever be applied to the 


problem of producing metallic magic lanterns — 


eesthetically coloured, yet such is the only point 
of view which brings any of his utterances 
within the province of this journal. 

Mr. W. J. Russell, F.R.S., lectured recently 
at the Royal Institution, on ‘ Ancient 
Egyptian Pigments,’’ and at the outset spoke of 
of the importance to artists of knowing what 
colours used in decoration had resisted the 
action of sun and air, in some cases for so long 
a period as six thousand years, and in all cases 
to all appearance without having faded. 

One of these colours could be made red hot 
without injury, and was not attacked by strong 
nitric acid. By analysis he found it to consist 
of from seventy to eighty per cent of ferric oxide; 
the rest was, practically speaking, clay; it was, 
in short, an oolitic hematite. He took a thin 
iron plate, about a foot square, which had been 
painted over its upper surface with this colour, 
and he applied a great bunsen flame underneath ; 
this made a portion of the plate near the centre 
red hot, and while still very hot, the colour over 
a circle about six inches in diameter, was seen 
to be of a darker red than before, but as the 
plate cooled still farther, the centre of the plate 
gradually assumed the same colour as the 
remainder, and no mark remained to indicate 
what part of the plate had been heated and what 
part had remained comparatively cool. Sunlight 
did not act upon this colour, as it still remained 
on the outsides of several Egyptian temples. 
Some lumps of the natural hematite used by the 
ancient Egyptians had been found in the temples, 
and when he tried to grind them into 
powder dry, he failed, but when he rubbed 
them under water against the sides of a large 
mortar, they came down into fine powder 
easily. The colour was then ready for use, 
without the admixture of gum or anything 
else; in fact it would stick tothe fingers, 
clothes, face, and the hair of the head in an 
objectionable manner. The mortar he 
used at the lecture was of about one gallon in 
capacity, and the piece of Egyptian hematite of 
about the size and shape of a small sponge cake. 
Into the question of how the coloured iron plate 
would stand friction he did not enter, but any 
makers of black japanned magic lanterns would 
know how to overcome that difficulty. 

Nodules of red hematite of variable chemical 
composition, we may remark, are common 
enough in this country, and can be had for the 
picking up; they are to be found near Bristol, 
Tenby, and plenty of other,places, so nothing is 
easier than to try whether any of them will rub 
down under water and actin the manner stated. 
Some contain much more earthy matter than 
the Egyptian samples, others contain less. 
Some seem as if already rubbed down somewhat 
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by nature; for instance, the ‘red scaly iron ore”’ 
met with at Ulverstone, and some other places 
on the borders of Lancashire, appears to be of 
this nature ; it is unctuous to the feel, and some 
analysed specimens have been found to consist 
of peroxdie of iron 94-50, silica 4:25, and alumina 
1:25 per cent. It might be worth while to find 
out what brightly coloured minerals, preferably 
those containing a little clay, can be burnt on to 
the surface of iror without losing colour, and 
without being subject to subsequent change. 
Blues and greens might probably be obtained 
from suitable minerals. Success in this line of 
research might prove of far more importance 
than in the application of such discoveries to the 
ornamentation of lanterns, for in the painting 
of railway bridges and other iron structures to 
protect them from the action of the weather, 
heavy commercial interests might be involved. 


Tue OpticaAL Projection or INTERFERENCE 
PHENOMENA. | 

A Few weeks ago, Lord Rayleigh lectured 
on ‘Interference Phenomena and their Appli- 
cations.’’ In the course of this lecture he made 
visible upon the screen a larger number of 
Newton’s rings than ordinarily to be seen. 
He first adjusted the light and condenser of the 
electric lantern for parallel rays; the parallel 
beam then fell at an angle of about forty-five 
degrees upon the two pieces of glass producing 
the Newton’s rings; the back piece of glass was 
blacked on its hinder surface to get rid of white 
light due to reflexion. In the reflected beam 
from the lantern, now at about a right angle to 
its original course, a double convex lens was 
placed to throw an image of the Newton's rings 
upon the screen, and between the projection lens 
and screen a prism was inserted. 

In some of his experiments, to get Newton's 
rings as free as possible from false lights, the 
back of the plane plate of glass was blacked, as 
already stated, to get rid of false reflexions there. 
Upon its face rested the centre of the curved 
side of a plano-convex lens, to produce the rings, 
but upon the plane side of the lens was placed a 
very thin prism, in optical contact by means of 
oil of turpentine, with the flat surface, so that 
the face of the prism might throw aside the 
white light reflected from its surface, and 80 
prevent its deteriorating the image upon the 
screen. By the devices herein described, the 
lens and flat piece of glass producing the rings 
could be placed farther apart than usual, and 
the rings still be visible. 

The points of novelty in the lecture consisted 
chiefly in the application of interference 
phenomena to the ge of the accuracy of the 
grinding and polishing of plane surfaces. 


| 


A Lantern Service. 
By F. J. Batson. 


It may be of interest to readers who have 
lanterns, and are willing to give their services 
to the rector or others of the parish in which 
they reside for lantern services, if I give a brief 
account of how, for the last five years, in 
different places, I have managed such a service 
on Good Friday, the last being the most suc- 
cessful. 

A thousand handbills were printed, and one 
left at each house by the district visitors on the 
Monday before. The hall in which it was held 
is the largest in the town, seating about seven 
hundred persons. Everything was cleared out 
that was not wanted, such as stage scenery, 
&c.,a small platform erected, about four feet 
high, for the rector to stand on, by the side of 
screen, which was strained on a stand and 
elevated at least six feet from the ground; the 
seating reaching to within twelve feet of screen, 
with a wide passage way down the centre, 
instead of, as usual here, one on each side and 
one in centre, the reason being that the audience 
could only enter one way, to avoid pushing, and . 
the persons stationed filled each seat, irrespective 
of rank or creed, as they came. 

The boys were sent up to the gallery at the 
end of the hall, plenty of help being placed 
there to seat them and keep them quiet, but 
this was not required, although there were up- 
wards of 300 present. In about a quarter-of-an- 
hour after the doors were opened the place was 
crammed to excess, hundreds having to go away 
for want of even standing room. It was with 
great difficulty that I worked the lantern, being 
so pushed up for room. The hallkeeper calcu- 
lated there were 1,200 people present. 

No charge was made for admission, or a 
collection made. No books were required, all 
the hymns were sung to well-known tunes, and 
the words were thrown on the screen, so that 
all could see and join in the singing, which was 
very heartily done. The front row of seats 
were reserved for the choir, which led the sing- 
ing, being accompanied on an American organ 
presided over by the parish organist. Dr. Wel- 
don, the rector, in a most interesting and in- 
structive manner, held his audience spell-bound 
for two hours, as he told the story of the Cross, 
commencing with the entry into Jerusalem, and 
closing with the tomb of Joseph of Arimathea, 
where the body of Jesus was'laid. 

In opening he stated it was not the idea to 
provide a lantern entertainment, but to hold a 
solemn service, and he trusted all would show 
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' proper reverence to the memory of Him who 
died as on that day 1,800 years ago, to redeem 
; the world, and his words evidently sunk deep in 

their hearts, for during the whole time not a 

» sound but his was heard, but during the 

| singing of the hymns. 

7 The lights at the opposite end of the hall 
were left lighted, as it did not affect the picture, 
and people were standing in the porch, and even 
in the street, wre bp hear and catch a glimpse. 

} Anyone trying such a service for the first time 

4 I am sure will be repaid for their trouble if only 
they get good slides, lantern and light, ‘as most 
people now are not satisfied with any daubs. 

At the Crucifixion I had a slide specially made 
by a good photographer, with a large black 
cross in the centre; over the left arm of the 

: cross were the words “ What hast thou done for 
|. ge-.Mle ?” and over the other ‘* This have I done for 
im thee,” with three verses on each side under the 
i arms of the cross, the words of the hymn, “ O, 
: come and mourn with me awhile,” during the 
singing of which by the choir I threw on the 
screen with the other lantern a crucifix on 

a white cross, showing a margin of the black 

one all round, which had .a very solemn effect. 

The following is a list of the slides and hymns 

in rotation ;— 

Hymn, ‘Tell me the old, old story ’’—The 
entry into Jerusalem—Clearing the temple— 
The Jast supper—In the garden—Betrayal— 
hymn, Hark, my soul it is the Lord ’’—Before 
Caiaphas—Denial—hymn, ‘‘Glory be to Jesus”’ 
— Before the People—Scourged—Mocked—Ecce 
Homo—hymn, *‘ The Head that once was 
crowned Start for Calvary—- Meeting the 
Holy women—hymn, “ How sweet the name of 
Jesu sounds ’’—Falling under the cross—Arrival 
at Calvary—hymn, ‘“ There is a green hill far 
away ’’—Nailing to the cross—Raising the cross 
—hymn, ‘‘O come and mourn,’—Crucifix— 
Death on the cross—hymp, “ When I survey 
the wondrous cross’’—Descent from cross— 
Laid in the tomb—hymn, ‘ Rescue the perish- 
ing ’’—Benediction. 

Any reader wishing further information, I 
shall be pleased to give it if they send a stamped 
envelope to the Editor. 


Editorial Table. 


ExposukE Boox.—This excellent little note book, 
which has been published by Mawson & Swan, at 3d., 
should be in the hands of all practising the photographic 
art. Ample space is supplied for filling in particulars 

‘ under the following headings :—No. of slide.—Hour of 
day.—-Slop used. Exposure.—Light.— Subject. 

Jets.—Mr. F. Brown, of 13, Ossulton Street, London, 
N.W., has sent us a blow through and a mixed jet of his 
manufacture. Mr. Brown is an experienced mechanic 


and lanternist, and, as may be expected under such 
circumstances, the jets manufactured by him are neat 


and substantially made, and behave well, whilst the 
prices are moderate. We understand that Mr. Brown 
also makes a speciality of working out improvements in 
connection with limelight apparatus. . 


Correspondence. 
INVENTION OF DISSOLVING VIEWS. 
the Editor.) 

Dear S1r,—Since the publication of your journal for 
May I have seen Mr. Wilkie and he seemed to think I 
doubted the truth of his statements. I therefore beg to 
state I had no intention of imputing falsehood to him. I 
simply wished to show that others had a finger in the 
designs, photographing, and painting of the Polytechnic 
entertainments besides Mr. Hill.—Thanking you for the 


insertion, I remain, Yours very respectfully, 
J. GREEN, 


[V'o the Editor.) 

Sir,—We have read with amusement and interest the 
correspondence (almost controversy we may add) on the 
above subject. We certainly always associated the late 
Mr. Childe with the modern form of dissolving views, 
but we have reasons to,believe they had been in use even 
before his time (from ideas gleaned from old books, and 
Encyclopedias especially). To say that one man or one 
firm supplied all the slides used by the Royal Polytechnic 
Institution, or even the major portion of them, is not true ! 
Many artists contributed to the ‘‘ pie,’’ and your humble 
servants were not unknown. , 

Mr. A. Wilkinson painted one set of landscape slides 
that had the distinguished honour of a 200 nights con- 
secutive run at the Royal Polytechnic; also he painted 
many smaller sets and odd ones, but working as he did 
for some one else he did not get the honour of the work. 

Over a dozen distinguished artists worked or made 
slides for the Polytechnic, and each were good at some 
speciality—no one individual can possibly do all subjects 
equally satisfactorily, Besides the other names men- 
tioned in your correspondent’s letter, there were Wilson, 
McArvail, &c., very clever figure painters. In conclusion, 
allow us to say that never in any place have ‘ Dissolving 
Views"’ been shown to better advantage than in tbe 
good old days of the Polytechnic Institute, at Regent 
Street; the mistake they made was to employ smaller 
lanterns and the well-known 3} trade slides, one set of 
which was “ Animals at the Zoo,” &c., &c. Everybody 
could see plain photo-slides anywhere, and any Sunday 
school, village, or private home could afford an exhibition 
of the same kind with the identical subjects, and of the 
same quality. Is it any wonder, then, that the attendances 
rapidly fell away ? “3 

There is but one way to keep such exhibitions above 
the average, and that is, having original slides hand- 
painted, not photographed, and large size, say for use 
with 10 in. or 12in. condensors. 

We may also just state our belief is—public exhibi- 
tions of dissolving views were killed (as far as paying 

oes) immediately on the advent of CHEAP PHOTO SLIDES. 
hey became too common; add cheap colouring or 
daubing by trade workers, and the idea is complete. 
Dissolving view slide painting is a fine art, and as such 
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needs fostering by the moneyed people, unless it is 
intended to become a lost art (like minature painting, 
illuminating, &c., &c,), for which more shame to our 
national character. Art is degraded by photography, 
and the public get false ideas of what seilly does con- 
stitute the beautiful in nature.—Yours, 
WILKINSON & CO. 
[To the Editor.) 

Sizr,—I did not intend to interfere in the con- 
troversy re ‘‘The Invention of Dissolving Views,” but 
should like to call the attention of your excited corres- 

ndent of last month to the fact that in March, 1892, 
issue, ® Mr. Baker, writing on the same subject, remarks 
that dissolving views were firat introduced to the public 
in the year 1846. I ask him if he admits or denies this. 
If he denies it, perhaps Mr. Baker can put him right. 
One of them must be wrong.— Yours faithfully, 

—— WM. H. TREVOR. 

[To the Editor.) 
- Srx,—In answer to my article, in which I en- 
deavoured to explain to your readers who the real 
inventors of dissolving views were, a correspondent, 
‘Suum Quique,” bas assailed me in a most peculiar 
letter. In the first place I have to plead guilty to two 
omissions in my article. I ought to have stated, as 
‘“Suum Cuique” justly remarks, that at times the 
designs for the paintings used at the late Polytechnic 
were prepared by artists.other than Mr. Hill, and also 
that in the early days of dissolving views several other 
artists besides Messrs. Childe and Hill painted views for 
the Institution. The artists who nfwst frequently de- 
signed were Messrs. Hine, Fid Page, Cadman and Leech, 
those who painted views at times were Messrs. Smith, 
Clare, Perrin, Frey, and a few others whose names were 
little known. I think my omissions were not very ex- 
traordinary when one comes to consider the immense 
quantity of work executed by Messrs. Childe and Hill 
compared with the minute proportions contributed by 
other artists, and no man is infallible—not even ‘‘Suum 
Cuique.” Now for his letter. Why under the sun he 
should bombard me with dates 8 my comprchension. 
I said nothing about dates. To the best of my belief I 
did not mention a solitary date from the commencement 
to the end of my article. He is simply raising up giants 
of his own manufacture, for the express purpose of doing 
vigorous battle with them. He finally exclaims, ‘‘ Now, 
sir, 1 hope this will satisfy our good friend Mr. Harrison, 
and also Mr. Wilkie.”” What Mr. Harrison did I know 
not, but this little ring of triumph afforded me some en- 
tertainment, as his mention of these dates and pro- 
grammes will enable me to place your correspondent in 
the uncomfortable position occupied by the engineer who 
was hoist by his own petard. He appears to think that 
they refer to dissolving views as we understand the term 
now. Heis in error—they do nothing of the kind. Let me 
describe in detail the method of Mr. Childe’s exhibition :-— 

At the back of a transparent screen was placed a 
a lantern having nine-inch condensers, the illuminating 
power consisting of a lamp containing three concentric 
wicks, which could be raised or lowered at pleasure. 
The size of the picture thrown on the screen was from 
ten to twelve feet in diameter. Attached to his body by 
a strap across the shoulder was what he termed a breast 
lantern, differing from the other lantern only in this 
respect, that the lenses were between four and five 
inches in diameter. One of his best effects was termed 
the Garden of Love, and consisted of a very pretty garden 


scene with a target fixed up and a heart in the centre of 


the target. This was exhibited from the large lantern. 
Mr. Childe then took up his position on a chalked mark 
on the platform, and from the smaller lantern brought on 
the effect of the figure of Cupid owing his bow. Bya 
very ingenious mechanical movement Cupid let fly the 


arrow, which appeared in the centre of the target, whilst 
the bow resumed its normal curve, and the strin 
straightened itself out. Cupid was now taken off, call 
please mark particularly what followed :—Did the picture 
dissolve into another one? Did number one gradually 
merge into numbertwo? Certainly not, decidedly not— 
I repeat most emphatically not; nothing of the kind. 
The following operation took place:—The lam 
was gradually lowered until thé picture disappeared, 
when it was removed and replaced by the next, after 
which the light was raised. Now I appeal to all and 
every reader of this journal with this question—Can this 
by any twisting or turning be called a Dissolving View 
Exhibition as we now understand the meaning of the term? 

I expressly stated in my article that by Dissolving 
views I meant the dissolution of one picture into 
another by means of two lanterns. ‘This condition was 
fulfilled for the first time in 1846, when Mr. W. R. Hill, 
who had joined Mr. Childe in “business, invented the 
sliding dissolver which worked in front of the objectives. 

Let ‘‘Suum Cuique”’ reflect on these few facts. I 
find on reference to some back numbers of the journal 
that this question has been raised time after time; and 
although it has never yetbeen described (so far as I can 
discover) in such detail as [ have done in this letter, yet 
sufficient has been said to satisfy unprejudiced persons. 
Farther discussion upon the subject would, therefore, in 
my opinion, serve no ¢g purpose ; co for the future I 
shall take no further trouble with any gentleman 
addressing me in the extremely discourteous tone adopted 
last month by ‘‘Suum Cuique.” His name is not defi- 
nite enough; in the words of an eminent politician, he- 
is to me simply a ‘“ nebulous hypothesis.’’—Yours 
sincerely, 

EDMUND H. WILKIE, 
(Late Royal Polytechnic Institution.) 


[To the Editor, | 

Sir,—All readers of these pages ought to see veg 
pleasure the appearance in these columns of so 
utterances by Mr. Edmund H. Wilkie, because of his 
exceptional knowledge of the early history of the lantern, 
as I had occasion to learn several years ago. 

In what he has said about the origin of dissolving 
views, his statements are not yet sufficiently explicit to 
enable them to be used for permanent historical pur- 
poses. He gives no date of the first public exhibition 
of dissolving views, does not state where it took place, 
and does not say whether he was present or whether he 
is conveying to us information received by him from 
others. 

Messrs. Carpenter and Westley informed me about the 
close of the year 1887, that Mr. Childe claimed to be 
the inventor of dissolving views, but they thought that 
the invention was originally brought to London by some 
Italian. As all the information they then gave me was 
for the purpose of publication, I am at liberty to men- 
tion my source of information. If I mistake not, that 
firm first publicly exhibited dissolving views, and that, 


* too, not at the Polytechnic. 


I know about Mr. Phillipstall, and am not con- 
founding him with the dissolving view invention as 
surmised by Mr. Wilkie. 

The preceding part of this letter was sent in too late 
for publication last month. I now wish to add a few 
sentences about some utterances on the same subject 
published by others in t'1e May number. 

May it. be pointed out to ‘‘Suum Cuique”’ that none 
of the valuable information he gives can pass into the 
permanent history of the lantern, because it but rests 
upon the authority of an anonymous letter. If he were 


to put his name and address to the information, and 
afterwards on some suitable occasion put the documents 
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he mentions on public view, for some weeks, at some 
exhibition connected with the lantern, the circumstances 
would be altered. If he were to tell us some more about 
the works of Hine, Fid Page, Cadman, and others, it might 
be the means of inducing readers to come forward and to 
throw what additional light they could upon the subject. 
Towards the close of 1887, I began to make enquiries 
into the history of the lantern, and found that there was 
no connected history of it extant, then I began to collect 
inf »rmation on the subject from the time of its invention 
by Athanasius Kircher downwards, and have put the 
particulars into different papers read before societies, 
and into articles in scientific newspapers. This brought 
in correspondence from strangers who have given 
references to literary sources whence additional par- 
ticulars can be obtained, which particulars I shall 
examine when a time of sufficient leisure arrives, and if 
in the correspondence going on in these pages, exact 
references are given in the matters of names and dates 
to little known recoids of the past, on the subject, the 
information will not be wasted, but utilised hereafter. 
Cannot ‘‘Suum Cuique’’ make himself more precise in 
the matter of dates and places, for possibly some of the 
old play-bills he mentions canbe found in the British 
Museum. W.H. HARRISON. 


[To the Editor.) 

Dear Sir,-—A letter appearing in the present number of 
the Optican MaGcic LANTERN JOURNAL, signed 
‘ Suum Cuique,” replying to Mr. Edmund H. Wilkie’s 
article re ‘‘ Invention of Dissolving Views,” in the April 
number, was anything but complimentary to that 
gentleman, saying the least—very sarcastic. After 
placing before his readers true information but for an 
omission or two, which 1 feel sure should Mr. Wilkie 
be well enough will hasten to own and immediately »~ 
right. I think it would be rather difficult to find a 
person more acquainted with lanterns and lantern work 
generally, also a good judge of the fine arts, and far 
above the average as an artist himself, and I may 
mention that he is related to that well-known painter, 


Sir David Wilkie. Mr. Suum Cuique is quite right as — 


regards Mr. Child’s dissolving views called the Phantas- 
majoria as far back as 1832, but that was of quite a 
different character to that which was used many years 
later, and brought to perfection at the Polytechnic, 
where no expense was sparéd in any way, thereby 
producing dissolving views in that high-class style for 
which the Institution held the reputation so many years. 
Mr. Suum Cuique has a probable doubt that Mr. Wilkie 
and myself were not born as far back as 1832, Speaking 
for myself, I can acquaint him with the fact that I was 
well about in that year, and have programmes in my 
possession of Childe’s Phantasmagoria, under the manage- 
mentof Edmund Yates at the Brighton Theatre, also of 
their tour through Scotland, When our lantern 
dissolver was perfected I was with Mr. Childe, our 
partnership ceasing in 1866. After that date I was 
appointed to execute all the principal paintings and 
mechanical effects for the Polytechnic until the close of 
that Iustitution.—Professor Pepper, or James Howell, 
Esq., lete secretary, could bear out my statement if 
required. Charles Smith, the painter of those beautiful 
Holy Land views, exhibited so many times at the old 
“Poly.” was at the top of the tree as a painter of 
dissolving views, and second to none. T e clever 
sketches by Messrs. G. H. Hine and R. P. Leitch, given 
to me to reproduce in glass, proved them to be of the 
highest order as artists on paper; those by Fid Page 
were original, although few in number. The remarks 
made by a Mr. Green ote same ane a 
ice.— Yours ve | R. Je 
(W.R. Hill & Son, Optical 
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Notes and Queries. : 


A. H. Whitcher.—(1) The new apparatus is vastly 
oe to the old style. (2) About the same as an 
ordinary mixed jet. (3) Weight and dimension at least 
twice that of the other. (4) See April Journal, about 
54 lbs. complete. Yes, it will do. 


Chas. Dales, optician, Westbourne, writes: ‘I hope 
that if Mr. Wilkie visits this town at any time he will 
give me a call and have a chat about dissolving views.”’ 


A. Tranter.—Lantern lenses will not, as a rule, answer 
for photographic purposes without making allowances 
for non correction. 

C. M, Allen (Queensland).—We understand from Percy 
Lund & Co., that it was sent, but anyhow one will reach 
you ere you read this. 

Intending Member.—The last meeting of the Lantern 
Society for the Session was held on April 24th. Write 
to Com. ©. E. Gladstone, Hon. Sec., 13, Arlington 
Street, London, 8S.W. 

Light.—We note your remarks, but can only say that 
we hope to be able to describe several styles of 
saturators, 

Thomas Parry writes: ‘‘ Please tell me {) what isa 
fair price to pay for a second-hand gas bag? (2) Would 
you advise me to buy a gas bag or a cylinder?” 
Answer.—Our opinion of the generality of second-hand 
gas bags is that they are worth about what you can get 
for the tap on them as old brass. (2) Cylinder. 

E. Lewis asks: ‘“Strictly speaking, would not certain 
subjects be more pleasantly rendered upon a lantern 
screen if it were made of tinted material instead 
of plain white?’’ Answer.—Yes, but it would not be 
practicable to have screens as you suggest. Why not 
employ tinted glasses in front or behind the picture; 
it will come to the same thing. Try a snow scene with 
and without a piece of pale blue glass, and note the 
improvement with the glass. 

R.—A square mat with the corners rounded is termed 
‘*cushion shape.”’ 

Dr. T.—We congratulate you on the sale of the patent 
to the U. 8S. Government. 


Geo. Elliott asks, ‘“‘What is the best way to make 
framed slides so as to ensure them being placed in the 
lantern with the correct side up. I find it a great 
strain to have to look at each slide and consider the 
proper way it should be placed.’’ Answer.—Saw the 
corner off the frame, so that when placing it in the 
lantern stage the forefinger can be placed at the 
corner cut off. 

E.E.—\t is evident that the slide is placed too far 
from the condenser, thus cutting off the corners of 
your square pictures; if you cannot place the slide 
close to the condenser, better have a larger condenser. 

F. Shepherd.—Thanks, have noted. 

W. K. Burton.—To hand; with thanks. 

X.Y.Z.—Better make sure that there is no moisture 
in the wicks ; take them out and dry them, and if the 
same effect is again produced notify us. 

Amateur.—The lines you complain of in the negative 
have all the appearance of being produced by a leak 
in your dark slide. You may have observed that both 
of the negatives you sent are marked almost in a similar 
manner. Examine the carrier at the place where the 
shutter draws out. ie. 

Fuerst Bros.—Samples of Meto! Hauff will be tried and 
reported upon in next journal. ; 

Schwarz & Co.—Sample of Metol Andresen will be 
tried and reported upon in next journal. 

Several communications have had to be held over 
for want of space. 7 
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